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NEVER MIND IRAQ — IT’S REGIME | broprister: 
CHANGE AT THE MBA (see page 4) | ™" 


GOOD TO SEE that Shooting Times and Country Magazine has 
belatedly caught on to our existence, and that its columnist Alas- 
dair Mitchell enjoyed the Countryside Alliance-related letter from 
lan R Mitchell in TAC55. Writing on page 7 of the 7 November 
issue of Shooting Times, Alasdair Mitchell curiously declines to 
name IRM (perhaps through not wanting to risk wading into the 
confusion with IRM’s country-loving counter-self lan Blank 
Mitchell), but writes “[TAC55] has a splendidly splenetic diatribe 
from one of those old-fashioned class warriors whose prejudices 
are so evident in the Scottish Executive's treatment of rural peo- 
ple. This dinosaur seizes on a claim by a Countryside Alliance 
member that she would ‘die in a ditch to defend hunting’, and 
comments that: ...many readers of TAC would doubtless wel- 
come the entire membership of the CA dying in any ditch...” 
Alasdair Mitchell goes on: “| asked the editor of TAC, David Hew- 
itt, whether he would be happy to print the same sort of opinion if 
it related to, say, an ethnic minority, or gay people. After a pleasant 
but inconclusive chat, Mr Hewitt warned me not to misquote him." 
It's curious how Alasdair Mitchell seems to have missed IRM's 
central point, namely the conflict of interest inherent in Caroline 
Tisdall’s membership of the CA and also as a board member of 
the John Muir Trust. Nor — despite his evident objection to what 
he sees as some kind of incitement to cause mass CA ditch- 
death — does Alasdair Mitchell seem to have the slightest prob- 
lem with lan Blank Mitchell's statement, made in the selfsame 


TACS5S, that “as a profound critic of the landowning agencies, like | 


SNH, RSPB, NTS et al, | am accusing them of Nazi-style be- 
haviour insofar as they put conservation before people.” (Nigel 


Hawkins of the JMT, surely one of the “et als”, is likewise exer- | 
| tween shooters and baggers. “Wildfowlers asked to submit 


cised by IRM but unbothered by IBM — see here pp16-17.) 
IBM is every bit as entitled to make his point (although Paul 


Hesp offers a robust rebuttal on page 16) as is IRM to make his | 


comments about the CA. But it is odd that Alasdair Mitchell seems 
completely untroubled by IBM even though the latter's assertion is 
likely to be seen in most eyes as even more extreme. Perhaps a 
clue is to be found in the “Kennelnotes” piece on page 54 of 
Shooting Times, where Keith Erlandson writes: “The only head 
of state to ban hunting was Adolf Hitler, whose record regard- 
ing human rights does not stand up to scrutiny." Hmm. There's 
something of a theme starting to emerge here. 


And could the preponderance of Mitchells in this story also be | 


a factor? | stupidly didn’t think to ask Alasdair Mitchell during our 
phone conversation whether he was by any chance related to 
lan Blank Mitchell of Islay, but it would be interesting to know. 
What is a safe bet however is that he’s not from the same blood- 
stock as the “dinosaur” lan R Mitchell of Glasgow. 
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It's always amusing to see how basic mistakes are scattered 
through such pieces (maybe TAC does the same), ranging 
from the subtle and admittedly fairly inconsequential “Scot- 
land's finest and first hillwalking fanzine” when we've al- 
ways been the first and finest, to the bizarre inability to get 
the name of the mag right: “The Angry Corries”. Likewise 
the editor is “David Hewitt” when the phone conversation 
began with Mitchell asking “Hello, is that Dave Hewitt?” (And 
anyone named Alasdair must have vast and tiresome ex- 
perience of being converted to Alastair, Alistair, Alister etc.) 

Shooting Times as a whole makes for an interesting read 
on a know-your-enemy basis. There is plenty of hellish stuff 
as you might expect — an ad for “mixed sporting breaks” 


| including goat-stalking on the Eilean Darach estate in Wester 


Ross; a description by John Humphreys of how he killed a 
pinkfooted goose (‘It lined up on my nose 10 yards up, and 
when it was close, | gave it one”); and a letter from FJ Tay- 
lor of Leighton Buzzard defending his role in a lark cull. “At 
first,” Taylor writes, “| was apprehensive, but | am a great be- 
liever in the expression ‘Don't knock it until you've tried it’, 
and, in all my 83 years, | have never seen better quarry re- 
spect or recognition.” He ends thus: “] am glad | went and | 
truly hope that | will be invited again to participate in this 
perfectly legal pursuit.” (“Don’t knock it until you've tried it’: 
what a crap — and dangerous — philosophy that is. Let's give 
burglary a go... Buggery... Invading the Sudetenland...) 
There are plenty of pictures of overweight men holding 
cocked weapons if you like that kind of thing, but more 
surprising is the evidence for a crossover of interests be- 


bag returns” runs a page 8 headline, while the “Shoot- 
lunch” sidebar on page 18 describes how to make Marilyn's 
Harvest Fruitcake. Shame about the apostrophe, but refer- 
ring to those who harvest Marilyns as fruitcakes is probably 
fair enough. Then, on page 17, in a feature about part- 
ridge shooting “over the undulating hillsides of Essex", David 
Tomlinson writes: “The Aerial shoot, by the way, occupies 
the second highest point in Essex, reaching almost 350ft.” 
That's almost Blancoesque. 

JUST SPACE to offer a few words of welcome to two new 
outlets: Tower Ridge Direct in Scone and the West Highland 


| Way Sleeper at Bridge of Orchy station. With many “inde- 
| pendents” struggling to survive, it's good to see these doing 


well. Thanks to Ricky Marshall and Keith Owens for stocking 
TAC. Readers could do worse than offer custom if passing. 


Outlets: Nevisport and Tiso (inc John 
| Smith in Tiso, 50 Couper St, Glasgow) 
Edinburgh: Ottakar’s, 57 George St 
| Glasgow: Scotia Bar, 114 Stockwell St 
| Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
| Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station Sq 
| Inverness: Clive Rowland, 9/11 Bridge St; 
| James Thin, 29 Union St 
| Kingussie: Paper Shop 
| Scone: Tower Ridge Direct, 113 Perth Rd 
| Aberfeldy: Munros, 1 Bridgend 
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Strike command: 
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—A happy 2003 to everyone — 


Fiddling with the focus — some autumn gigs reviewed __ 


“What about social security, bus discounts, medical alert 

jewellery, Gold Bond Powder? Pants all the way up to 
your armpits? And all those other senior perks? You ask 
me, old folks have it pretty sweet.” —- Homer Simpson 


A strange way to start a TAC article, you may feel (at least 
now that Dr McSharkie seems to be largely gone from 
these pages), but it was Hamish Brown’s trousers that led 
me to dig out this quote. He sure does have a set up to 
his armpits. And like Jerry Garcia as described by Paul Mor- 
ley in the NME circa 1982, they were “trousers failing by 
a miserable four inches to touch his shoes”. None of 
which should be held against Hamish of course — far from 
it. But attire does serve to differentiate the participants 
in Warbeck’s round-up of the November speaking circuit. 
Conrad Anker, the man who discovered Mallory, was 
quiet and functional in North Face casual wear. Catherine 
Destivelle was a picture of Gallic chic in a kind of dark 
blouson with white polo neck. Kurt Diemberger was a 
cross between Brown and Destivelle: Homer’s trousers 
with a continental blouson top. 

Tiso are running, a speaking blitz right now and all 
power to them. I would suggest though that they buy a 
new 35mm projector. Both Brown and Anker wasted time 
and energy fiddling with the focus of a very old projector. 
Destivelle was at the Dundee Mountain Film Festival and 
Diemberger’s tour was co-sponsored by the Ramblers and 
the MCofS. The Ramblers connection meant TAC’s fav- 
ourite béte noire Mr McNeish introduced Kurt, but I have 
to say he was exemplary. En passant I should also say that 
in appearance McNeish could be Kurt’s son or brother. 

So who was the best? All were fantastic. Destivelle led 
in the Death Defying Stunts category. She had clips of 
herself soloing the Old Person of Hoy and that impossible 
tower out of Close Encounters. Near the top of this one, 
she realised her legs were in fact long enough to keep 


touching either side of the groove she was in and so just | 


cast off her self-belay. There had been some doubt as her 


legs were already at about 179 degrees and she still had 
about 200 feet to go. In Mali we saw her in conversation 
with a local heedjin. It was in French. “He is telling me,” 
translated Catherine, “that I must be in league with the 
Devil to climb like that”. Close up nothing could be less 
devilish. With a shy smile (calm down — Ed.) she signs 
any number of posters and doesn’t demand the usual 
couple of quid for the privilege. Hamish on the other hand 
was wanting three quid for some 4 sheets of poems. 
What a mercenary. (Just kidding. ) 

Speaking of poetry, Hamish was also the only one to 
interrupt his reminiscing on 40 years in the hills to read 
poems by the light of his headtorch. Diemberger interrupted 
his recollections to quote Greenlandic proverbs such as 
“only the spirits of the air know what is beyond the moun- 


tains”. The Austrian has asked portentous questions of 


| the aforementioned spirits throughout his career. Some- 


times they have told him to sleep on a summit for an hour 
before descending. In 1978 they assured him that Everest 
would be successful. I am not trying to be a smartass but 
he made quite a big deal about listening to this voice and 


| the fact that it had always been correct. One did have to 


wonder what happened to it in 1986 on K2. 

Speaking of the fateful year, it did hang over the talk. 
How would he deal with it? Very briefly. A slide of Julie 
Tullis “going strongly for the top”, a break in the voice. 
“People ask me will you go back after losing close 
friends? They expect me to say no. However losing my 
friends was not all there was to it, I also lived with them 
up there. They found their life up there.” Another break 
in the voice came when discussing Hermann Buhl’s demise 


| on Broad Peak in 1957, and Kurt produced the poignant 


slide taken after a whiteout had cleared: of Buhl’s foot- 
prints, the only sign left after he had blindly walked off 
acornice. 

So far I haven’t said much about Anker the quiet Amer- 
ican. Not because he wasn’t good. In some ways he was 
the most impressive in his modest way. I suspect he can 
do the Destivelle acrobatics because he holds record 
times in Yosemite. He was also invited into the select com- 
pany of Venables and Messner by the people making the 


| Shackleton IMAX. He may be forever cast as the “man 


who found Mallory”, but apparently his presence on that 
expedition was last-minute. (Recruited to free-climb the 
second step.) Although the episode and subsequent con- 
troversy was discussed — as befits such a pivotal discov- 
ery — it was far from being the focus of the night. Having, 
previously listened to Joe Simpson dissing the behaviour 
of the Mallory expedition it was interesting to hear 
Anker’s side. Still in touch with Mallory’s family, he seems 
at peace with them. For the record, he voted against 
releasing the notorious photo, but was outnumbered. He 
did free-climb the second step and thinks that Mallory 
probably didn’t. 

Anker of the four speakers seemed to value the inter- 
action with the audience — he prolonged the question 
session by chucking freebies to every questioner (yes, I did 
ask one, and got a T-shirt). His policy of not necessarily 
pushing the envelope was rooted in seeing his kids again. 
Hamish Brown solved this by taking his with him. Im- 
pressive photos were shown of urchins and bumpkins 
from his Fife school doing the Cuillin Ridge. Hamish ful- 
minated against the namby-pamby state that no longer 
allows this. Mine and the Ed’s experience of a school 
party on the Cuillin is less edifying; but then I am sure 
Hamish had his troops dragooned into impeccable ridge- 
walk manners. 


Perkin Warbeck went to see: 
® Hamish Brown at Tiso Outdoor Experience, Glasgow, 
sponsored by the John Muir Trust, 12 November 
Conrad Anker at Tiso Outdoor Experience, Glasgow, 
13 November 


Catherine Destivelle at the Bonar Hall, Dundee, part 
of the Dundee Mountain Film Festival, 23 November 


Kurt Diemberger at the Glasgow Royal Concert Hall, 
sponsored by the Rambler's Association Scotland and 
the Mountaineering Council of Scotland, 25 November 


The bothy politic: 


Ed. — Throughout the lifetime of TAC, those who have | 


even occasionally lowered an ear close to the ground 


will have become aware of a low-frequency grumble | 
emanating from one of the most unique and important | 


areas of the Scottish hill world. Although the Mountain 
Bothies Association has long done much good work — 
crucial work, in fact — the traditional hammering of 
nails into roofs and hinges on to doorframes has at 
times been almost drowned out by the squabbling from 


within its ranks. Work has continued, and the bothy net- | 
work has been maintained, but only amid all manner of | 


ructions, factions and some very vehement feuding. 
At various points it felt tempting to report on these 
disputes (“Shenavall shenanigans”, perhaps?), as, for 
all the tedium of the internal politics, there is no doubt 
that the 99 bothies maintained by the MBA comprise a 


significant resource for the wider hill-tramping public. 
Bothies are in the public domain, basically. But TAC | 
has tended to steer clear, partly out of caution — at | 
least one of the disputes has involved the forces of law | 
and order — and partly out of confusion, there being | 


the age-old problem of not knowing who to believe, esp- 
ecially in a situation where every grouping seems to 
include a good many genuinely committed, honest souls. 

The past year or so has however seen a further series 


of upheavals within the MBA, most notably relating to | 


the “Slugain affair’. This centred on the ruin in Gleann | 


an t-Slugain north of Braemar, the proposed “rebuild- 


ing” of which (and consequent conversion into a usable | 


bothy) was formally rejected at an October 2001 meet- 


| 


| 


ing of the MBA’s Eastern Highland area committee. All _ 
bar one of that committee’s members voted against, | 
but this didn’t stop the decision being overruled/ignored | 


by the MBA’s executive committee, which arranged 


funding for the scheme from the Cairngorm Partnership | 


and SNH while continuing to talk up Slugain in the MBA 
newsletter. 


A generous take on this might be to say that something 
got lost in transmission, but the outcry was consider- 
able, the plan was finally abandoned (again), and the 
associated ill-feeling played at least some role in the 
wholesale regime change which befell the MBA at its 
AGM in Roybridge on 12 October 2002. Few of those 
thought likely to win the various up-for-grabs executive 
positions were elected come the day, and while the long- 
time chair Colin Scales had already indicated his in- 
tention to step down, his elected replacement, Lynda 
Woods, felt unable to take up the position. The chair 
duly passed to John Arnott, while Calum McRoberts 
was elected to fill the vacant post of general secretary. 
(For more specific detail on the changes, see the MBA’s 
website, www.mountainbothies.org.uk) 

Several of the current MBA officer-bearers — and 
numerous of the foot-slogging, work-partying ordinary 
members — are regular readers of TAC, so this seemed 
as good a time as any to take a deep breath and 
plunge into the politics. MBAers from various different 
sides of various different fences were asked for a few 
hundred words about what has happened and how they 
see the association’s future. It wasn’t meant to be a 
comprehensive let alone definitive survey, merely an 
attempt to bring the issues more out into the open via a 
few people who worry about bothying and who are able 
to express these worries in a coherent and hopefully 
constructive way. 

Five responses came in, and are printed below. 
Among those who declined to contribute (at least for 
now — it will be surprising if there isn’t more on this 
come TAC57) were Colin Scales and Lynda Woods. The 
fact that Dr Scales felt unable to comment due to 
some kind of in-house — sorry, in-bothy — investigation 
(by no means the first in the MBA's history) gives some 
indication as to why the association has become so 
sadly riven in recent years. 


Andy Mayhew (current MBA newsletter editor) 


Over the summer | heard rumours that the MBA chairman, 
Dr Colin Scales, was planning a move towards a more “pro- 
fessional” organisation with full-time administrator(s) and, 
in time, the upgrading of bothies to make them more akin 


to simple hostels. In the September MBA newsletter he en- | 


dorsed the election of a number of candidates who, from 
their nomination statements, seemed to have little — if any 
— experience of bothying. But plenty of experience of the 
Youth Hostels Association. 


Meanwhile, many of those members involved at the front | 


end of the MBA's work — those who spend a great deal of 
time (as well as their own money) in renovating and main- 
taining old buildings and who still appreciate the simple 
pleasures of a few days in a bothy, isolated from a madden- 
ing world — were becoming increasingly alarmed by Dr 
Scales’ presidential style of chairmanship. It seemed to 


many (wrongly, as it happens) that meetings were being held | 
in camera with ordinary members having no say in deci- | 


sions. The “Slugain affair’ did not help matters, suggesting | 


an association ruled entirely from the top down. With furth- 


Noel Darlow (MBA trustee 1989—1998) 
You’d think that a charity devoted to maintaining simple, 


unlocked shelters would be pretty straightforward. A | 
bunch of volunteers with a shared aim get together, work | 


out how to repair some bothy roofs, and that’s about it. 


{ 


er rumours that Dr Scales himself wanted the post of full-time 
administrator, the stage was set for a bloody rebellion... 

As | expected, | was criticised for allowing the chairman to 
say as much as he did in the September newsletter. But | 
think that events have proven me to have been right in doing 
so — it brought into the open the obvious differences of opin- 
ion between Dr Scales and other senior members of the 
association and — | think — prevented some people from 
blindly following the chairman’s recommendations. What- 
ever, it was mostly those can- 
didates clearly in opposition to 
Dr Scales who were elected 
as trustees — the two excep- 
tions declining to take up their 
positions. [Lynda Woods / 
Barbara Holl.] The MBA will 
adapt — as it must — to a 
changing world. But it will 
always remain a simple organ- 
isation, maintaining simple 
shelters, run by volunteers. 


Trouble is, sometimes you fix one bothy and that’s not 
enough. Whole vistas open up: irresistible dreams of national 
expansion, high-profile media interviews, cheering, crowds 
in Tiso as you step up to receive honours for services to 
the outdoors world— and maybe a nice little pension to boot. 


I served as a trustee in the MBA for most of the 1990s and 
was constantly amazed at the empire-building antics of 
the chairman of the time, Colin Scales. Every flimsy pretext, 
every twist on the truth was employed to push the MBA 
“forward” towards becoming a bigger, higher profile, more 
“professional” organisation. Crises were invented, refer- 
enda skewed, criticism neutralised. A creaking, top-heavy 
management structure was created — with our chairman 
seemingly at the centre of every web. As in all the best-run 
dictatorships, we were constantly told how clever and 
hard-working, our leader was and how lucky we were to 
have him — not least by Colin himself. 

The ground was being prepared. We would have open 
reviews where the unthinkable would be thunk. Ideas 
would be aired about improving facilities in bothies or 
charging overnight fees. Impediments to expansion such as 
our commitment to maintain open, unlocked bothies were 
quietly abandoned in the process of becoming a limited 
company. It was obvious that there was some kind of long- 
term plan which, rather dishonestly, was not being set out 


for proper scrutiny. It brings to mind the old adage about | 
| Opportunity to elect a new board. Colin first had to resign 


the frog: stick one in a pan of boiling water and it'll jump 
right out. Put one in a pan of cold water, bring slowly to 
the boil, and it'll gradually cook right through. 

There was a great deal of over-reaction to relatively minor 


problems. Financial crises were invented but failed to mat- | 
erialise. The over-complicated management structure pre- | 


dictably became difficult to man, not least because several 
otherwise enthusiastic volunteers had become disillusioned 
and dropped out. It was almost as if there was a deliberate 
plan to create the impression of an inadequate voluntary 
structure creaking at the seams, unable to deal with the 
demands of its own success. The solution favoured by our 
chairman to all these self-generated problems was to aban- 
don our voluntary ethic and create a paid managerial post 
with a salary of around £25k. You have to ask how, in a 
small charity whose annual expenditure is only £40k or 
so, you could justify this level of expenditure. Talk about 
the tail wagging the dog. 

Coincidentally, Colin Scales was in the process of taking 
early retirement and, as it happened, we were fortunate that 
he was willing to consider a paid position with the MBA. 
An initial plan to advertise the job to all-comers was a 
disaster: several other candidates applied. Some curious 
back-tracking followed — with Colin stating that the 


slumbers, belatedly realising that, if it barks, yes it must be 
a dog. A major split occurred and Colin was very strongly 
criticised for attempting to create a paid post for himself. 
It became clear that, as long as the current board was in 
place, he would never succeed. 

Which brings us to this year’s MBA elections, and the 


as chairman in order to be eligible for a paid position. So, 
he persuaded a “safe” candidate, Lynda Woods, to stand in 
his place, at the same time as making plans to bring, some 
new faces onto the board of trustees. A whole raft of new, 
unknown candidates materialised with little or no exper- 
ience of bothy work, most singing from Colin’s hymn- 
sheet: “I’m a high-powered management pro and you’re 
all very lucky to have me”. Indeed. 

Helpfully, Colin named all his supporters in the election 
leaflet so that MBA members could identify them. That 
they did, voting massively against. Lynda Woods actually 
won her vote but appears to have seen the writing on the 
wall and withdrew without taking up her post. So, Colin and 


| his supporters are out in the cold — and all by his own do- 


ing. It seems that turkeys really do look forward to Christmas. 

Was Colin Scales cynically exploiting a powerful position 
for personal gain, or was it all just delusions of grandeur? 
Maybe he genuinely believes the MBA must move on to 


| become a high-profile, professional organisation to rival the 
| Youth Hostels Association and that, naturally, he is best 
| person to take us there. Bad or mad, it doesn’t really 
| matter now. At least, by dealing with the threat, the organ- 
| isation has shown that it’s functioning properly. 


committee was no longer sure if a paid post was a good | 
idea. There were suggestions that we couldn’t trust these | 
_ isation still needs and deserves our support and it’s time to 


people to have the necessary commitment — they might 
resign and move on to fairer pastures at any moment. Soon, 
he got over it and once again was pushing the line that Yes, 
we should create a paid position. Meanwhile, other appli- 
cants seemed to have drifted out of the picture. 

Eventually, several trustees and/or committee members 
(it’s hard to keep track of who’s who) awoke from their 


Finally, let’s not forget that the MBA does an amazing 
job maintaining open shelters for all to use. The organ- 


rally round. Who knows, it might actually start to be fun 
again. The newly-elected chairman and board of trustees 
appear to be committed to the traditional aims of the MBA. 
On the whole they seem pretty decent people. In the end 
that’s all it takes: honesty, fairness, trust. Simple ideas, yet 
so difficult for some. 


Mick Furey (ordinary MBA member) 


| joined the MBA to support their work in maintaining “simple 
shelters”. To read in TGO that some .guy used a bothy as 
his own holiday home didn’t seem right. [TGO Oct 2002, pé: 
letter from Frank Brook re a maintenance organiser using a 
room as his own, complete with ghettoblaster and locked door 
such that “at least three other walkers” were denied shelter] 
I've met Frank Brook, and I’ve no reason to doubt what he 
says. He's an Olympic gold at snoring, but that's no reason for 
doubt. So for a member of the MBA management committee 


to reply in such a way in TGO makes me wonder what the hell 
is going on. The reply read like the PR stuff that Youth Hos- 
tels executives give out. [TGO Dec, p5: Peter King, South- 
erness trig fan and MBA trustee: “...visitors to MBA bothies 
may occasionally find a shed or even a room locked against 


| them. This is done only to safeguard building supplies...”] 


5 


More disturbing is the current mess over the election of 
officers. In the last MBA newsletter, the then Chair, Colin 
Scales, used his “Comments” piece to advise us as to the 
candidates we should vote for, and at the same time slagg- 


ed off some of the others. There’s obviously been some- 
thing rumbling in the background for a long time, because 
he’s made various comments of a personal nature about 


these people. The editor stated that these were the Chair's | 
personal views and not an attempt to influence the outcome. | 


| guess he was trying to soften the impact, but he failed with 
me. He shouldn't have been put in the position of trying to 
explain away the reason for the diatribe in the first place. 
I've no particular wish to get involved in the organisational 
side of the MBA, as | use bothies only infrequently, and then 
only as a means of staying close to the hill. I'd no more 
think of “bothying” as a pursuit than of hunting for the re- 
mains of crashed aircraft. | don’t mind other people doing 
it, fair play to them if that's what they want to do with their 


time. So far as I'm concerned, so long as the MBA was tick- 
ing over that was good enough for me. But when the 
Chair intervenes so blatantly in an election, there’s surely 
something wrong. 

| was so annoyed by the whole thing that | swore that I'd 
vote for anybody but those recommended by the Chair. In 
the event, some of them were elected but immediately 
resigned from their positions. | understand that now there is 
a totally different crew at the helm, and one not likely to en- 
dear itself to the outgoing Chair. It's such a mess that I'm 
sorely tempted not to renew my subscription, although re- 
signing would be a more positive action in this case. 

Definitely a shoot-yourself-in-the-foot scenario, Dr 
Scales. | hope you're pleased with yourself. 


David Gray 
(ordinary member) 


As a member of only 
two years | am still 
coming to grips with 


I joined has always 
had some major point 
of debate ongoing — 


tions etc. The thing 
which has made the 


Slugain it out me is the MBA hav- 


ing real problems relating to / communicating with both its | 


membership and the wider hillgoing public. The Slugain 
debacle is a good example of how the MBA inner sanctum 
attempted to ride roughshod over any form of dissent. Yet 
during, the formation of the idea for a bothy in that glen 


the MBA, which since | 


there had been no mention of it on the website or in 
the newsletter. Local MBA meetings were not advertised, 
so finding out that the project existed was a revelation. 
Even the neighbouring estate was not informed. 

It seemed to me that the MBA view was that if they, a 
small number, wanted the bothy and the estate agreed, 
then that was enough. This approach fails to recognise 
that there are many both inside and outside the MBA 


| who may have a valid opinion on the suitability of a bothy 


grid references, elec- | 


biggest impression on | 


in a particular location. 

For me the way forward for the MBA is to communicate 
effectively with the membership and the wider hillgoing 
public. Only then will the work parties be full and the 
MBA controversy-free. Having been involved in non-MBA 
bothy work for some years I think that much energy is 
wasted in the MBA debating spurious points of order etc. 
It’s time to convince people that you do not need to be a 
headbanger to be active in the MBA and its main purpose 
is in fact the provision of simple shelters. 


Richard Webb (maintenance organiser, S Scotland) 


| have been involved with the MBA for 15 years now, and 
things have changed quite a bit in that time. The association 
has been faction-ridden and torn between groups with diff- 
ering visions for its future. Now the latest change has possi- 
bly returned the association to its foot soldiers, those who 
maintain the buildings. Previous reforms led to a business 
environment with the usual buzzwords. The budget swelled 


and swingeing membership-fee hikes were imposed. (This | 


led to our household switching to just one membership in- 
stead of two.) Expansion in numbers of buildings and 
increases in the standard of refurbishment along with new 
sources of income led to a much expanded budget. Sadly 
this led to a split between the pointing-trowel wielders and 
the accountants. It was as if you needed the other sort of 
MBA to be in the MBA. 

Something had to give, and after the several instances of 
conflict between the area committees and the central man- 


agement it became obvious that a change of direction was | 
needed. The outgoing chairman used the newsletter to tell | 


the membership who to vote for and the membership, with 


a mind of their own, voted elsewhere. The approved slate, | 
rumoured to comprise disaffected English YHA types, was | 


routed. It appears that control was back in the hands of the 
pointers and slaters. 

So what of the future? Never have | been so unsure of 
the future direction of the organisation. The last AGM was a 
real turning point, but | doubt that the truce in the tradition- 
al squabbling will last much longer. There are also some 
big challenges: 

@ Publicity — That old chestnut about secrecy. It’s a 

difficult balance between accountability and indis- 
criminate advertising of a limited resource. That old- 


est of MBA conflicts, grid refs or no grid refs, is bound 
to resurface. 


@ Health and Safety — The big one! The nanny state is 
becoming more and more interested in our activities. 
The amount of paperwork for even the simplest pro- 
ject is terrifying. We are even advised officially against 
walking in on our own. Bothy maintenance is true 
building work and a work party is a building site, cov- 
ered by the same rules as the one down the road. Fire 
safety is the next thing, with upstairs sleeping and 
wooden floors to be outlawed in bothies. Toilet pro- 
vision is another potential source of future expense. 


@® Expansion — A conflict here between the desire to 
take on more buildings, especially the likes of Slugain 
with a juicy grant attached, or the more sensible op- 
tion of holding on to what we have and catching up 
with maintenance. Some Highland bothies are in des- 
perate need of refurbishment, yet better organised 
areas such as southern Scotland are on top of their 
game with all buildings in good order. Expansion was 
the downfall of the old regime, and the lure of the 
Slugain cash overrode the environmental objections 
of the local activists. My own area is always under 
pressure to provide new bothies, especially along the 
Southern Upland Way. This must be resisted. They 
are invariably places with short walk ins and are there- 
fore the drinking dens and money pits of the future. 


The next year is going to be interesting, but there is a great 
feeling of optimism amongst the membership. The last 
area meeting | attended was quite a joyful affair, but for 
the future to be sustainable the MBA must remain true to 


| the new spirit of openness and, above all, resist the tempt- 


ation to overstretch itself. 


Group theory 


Scotland's wild land — what future?, edited by John Digney _ 
Scottish Wild Land Group, 2002, ii+34pp, ISBN 0 95437 900 4, £4 


any TAC readers will have heard of the Scot- 
tish Wild Land Group without really being sure 
what it is. This publication, marking both the 
SWLG’s twentieth anniversary and the International Year 
of Mountains, explains that the SWLG “was formed in 
order to raise public awareness of the threats posed to 
the wild character of Scotland’s natural heritage.” The 
clean-cut A4 softback format is identical to standard 


Scottish Executive and Scottish Natural Heritage pub- | 
| managemeni aims include “a policy of minimal outward 


lications, so it looks as if its main intended audience 
comprises MSPs, lobbying organisations and joumal- 
ists. But, contrary to the image, this is not a policy 
document containing the SWLG’s blueprint for the fu- 
ture. There is a one-page introduction to the wild land 
context and a concluding column of specific Bad 


Things (bulldozed tracks on hillsides, badly sited hydro | 


schemes and wind farms), but no single message which 
the writers are expected to be “on”. 

One uniform aspect however is the authorship: the 
first impression of a taliband of beardie men tums out, 
on a face count, to amount to only four beards out of 
ten, but all chins on display are definitely male. The 
content (and quality) of the contributions is never- 


theless varied and surprisingly hard to summarise — | 


which indicates what complex and diverse issues the 
concept of wild land embraces. 

One recurrent theme, as stated in the foreword, is the 
need to move away from a position where “opposition 
to intrusive development in wild places carried far 
greater clout if based on particular threats to habitats 
and eco-systems, while objections based on landscape 
damage seemed to take second place.” It was this ap- 
proach which led to the scouring of the Cairn Gorm 


— THE <T KILDA EXPERIENCE — 


corries for the Lurchers equivalent of the Teesdale vio- 
let and to the species-ism which allows the RSPB to 
put birds before the general environment. The point is 
made in a number of ways, with Alastair McIntosh’s 
“away with the faeries” essay being the most original. 

Political emphasis on evidence-based decision- 
making has grown over the last 20 years. The chal- 
lenge is to gain acceptance of a broader scope of 
what policy-makers will include as evidence when 
considering impacts on wild land. The present reality 
is brought home when Mark Wrightman of SNH still 
proclaims it as a success that the construction of a 
vehicle track was prevented because of potential 
damage to plant communities. 

There are a number of attempts at definitions of wild 
land. Paul Johnson explains how the National Trust for 
Scotland has attempted to reduce the elements of wild 
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, land to a table containing columns headed Enhancers, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rs 


Neutral and Detractors. There are signs of camel- 
constructing committees at work here and the terms 
themselves are sometimes clumsy. Most leave scope 
for further debate — eg “scenic grandeur’ (an Enhan- 
cer), “unsympathetic recreation activities’ (a Detractor) 
— but some tick-list of this sort is necessary to try and 


| expand the evidence base which the powers that be 


require. SNH too has tried to define wild land, and its 


promotion of these areas as recreational destinations”, 
so it seems that the “singular lack of info for TAC 
types” at the Lomondshores Information Centre high- 
lighted by Perkin Warbeck in TAC55 is not an oversight 


| but a conscious policy. 


Some of the SWLG’s writers have clearly sat through 
too many of these committee meetings and want a 
less defensive, more instinctive approach. Striding out 
on his own, the contribution from TAC’s Ed is nominally 
about the dying art of exploration and has two main 
themes, neither of which will surprise TAC readers. First, 
three Marilyns above Glen Loth are harder/wilder 


| than two Munros in the Blackmount. (Those who were 


out on the Stob Ghabhar day he cites will however be 
surprised at the downgrading of its wildlife count: an 


| eagle, dippers and an aggressive tawny owl will do most 


of us quite nicely.) Second, he laments the blanding- 
out of the outdoor publishing industry by taking a wide 
swipe at guidebooks, coffee tables and magazines and 
their role in stifling originality of approach to the hills 
(and moors and bogs). 

One of the last pieces is an interview with John Love, 
SNH area officer for St Kilda, which starts out innocu- 
ously enough with his primary school nature diary. As 
a representative of conservation he speaks of “plenty 
of room for compromise”, but then says: “Personally | 
feel that rock climbing should not be allowed to take 
place on St Kilda and that the Stacs, Soay and Bore- 
ray should have limited access, mainly to monitor the 
state of the ruins and the wildlife that is on there.” Wind- 
ed by this low punch, my eye slipped a couple of lines 
to the phrase “St Kilda’s World” and | thought, here is 
the compromise: build guano-coated fibreglass scaled- 
down replicas in some post-industrial wasteland and 
so spread the St Kilda Experience to the masses. No 
more unlikely than the Grundy World of Xmas. Sadly it 
transpired to be just a fortuitous line break in the 
phrase “St Kilda’s World Heritage Site status”, but | 
still think that St Kildaland Inc has potential. 

So here is something to annoy everyone, with much 

to agree with and more to debate, and even among 
TAC’s readers these three categories will differ. Scot- 
land’s wild land — what future? is a well-produced, 
worthwhile publication and one likely to provoke more 
thought in its 36 pages than anything in your stocking 
from the Christmas bestsellers’ list. 
Copies of Scotland’s wild land — what future? are 
available, for £5 including postage, from John Digney, 
Creagmhor Lodge, Lochard Rd, Aberfoyle, Stirling, 
FK8 3TD. 


0.04194p per mile? 67 lost Munro Tops? 


$2 ees 


Here we go again: another winter of quiz discontent. As we’ve now had ten contests, time for a few stats. A 
total of 59 individuals or teams have entered at least once, with the Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie pairing appear- 
ing eight times, followed by Graham Benny, Wolf Gruellich and Barbara Jones: seven each. Fifteen individuals/ 
teams have been placed, and if a win, second and third are counted as 3:2:1 respectively, then each of Benn / 
Brodie, Brenda Lowndes / Dave Tyson and Peter Shaw/ Bruce Smith have scored 9pts overall. The Jim Willsher 
/ Wendy Mann pairing has 8pts, then come lan Baines (last year’s winner) and Graham Pearson, both with four. 
Will the career ten-point barrier be broken this time? We'll see. As ever, the winner(s) will receive great booty 
(including, er, the TACit books originally due for publication in 2001). We definitely have shirts and subs on offer, 
and the three highest-placed finishers will be suitably rewarded. The booby prize is one of the old Pathfinder 
maps, NC15, Ardmore Point. This includes rather a lot of sea. Max score 100. Deadline: 5/2/03. Post to TAC, 
3 Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND or email Dave.Hewitt @ dial.pipex.com by 9pm that day. 


In 2002: News . 
‘ IT'S More THAN MY Sees woatiy 
ta Where did a failed traverse of Point 2182 lead to seven deaths? (2){ T@ CET YOU CAMP IN HERE? 


1b What financial story featured one of the Lowthers and some 
expensive erosion? (2) 

1e What hill man was handed £135 after clocking up 321,888 miles? (2) 

1d What connected the Munros with the Burrell collection? (2) 

te Which SubMarilyn received an October delivery of water? (2) 


2 In 2002: Sport 


2a What happened when Joss Naylor ran beneath Cleeve Hill? (2) 


2b What weatherbeaten loser said: “I’m going to go home, put some 
shorts and a T-shirt on and go for a walk’? (2) 


2c Which major sporting event banned camping inside its stadia? (2) 
2d_ How, in mid-January, did Arran feature in a world record? (2) 
2e Encamp HO5A08. Explain. (2) 


3 In 2002: TV and shopping 


What doctor's list began: “Sail around the world, climb Mount Kilimanjaro...”? (2) 

Which Channel 4 series featured a society called “Cartographers for social equality”? (2) 
Which fictional character was “conceived behind a large boulder on Helvellyn”? (2) 
Whose advertising pitch was: “Get your hands on a contour’? (2) 

Typical energy value: 1587 kilojoules, 374 kilocalories. Which Grahams? (2) 


use 


4 In 2002: Literature 


4a Which book deleted 67 Munro Tops? (2) 

4b Which map created a familiar Munro in an 
unfamiliar location? (2) 

4c The maps of which dead poet, along with a doodle 
of a duck, ended up in the library? (2) 

4d Whose latest novel was described in the Metro as 
having “the emotional subtlety of an Ordnance 
Survey map. It’s about as flat too."? (2) 

4e The new SMC guide unveils which Corbett? (2) 


4f What book, published annually, divides Scotland 
into the 27 regions shown here (see left)? (2) 


§ Now and then 


Where was a hill discovered to be made from the remains of half a million sheep? (2) 
Which sport was initially played under Naismith’s Rules? (2) 

LM407791 220902.Where? (2) 

What hill won the Grand Notional? (2) 


It used to be around 100m wide with 30m drop. Now the drop is about 15m. Which inverse Munro, 
created on a green field site 86/2 years ago? (2) 


Sess 


6 Contiguous contours 
These five illustrations show enlargements (at 141%) of index contours at various heights for five Scottish hills. 
The first is what the hill in question would be like if cut off at 600m, the second at 700m and so on up to 1000m. 
You have to identify the hills. By way of a clue, the Landranger map for one of the five shares edges with the 
Landrangers for the other four. The overall height of each hill is in its respective “100m band”, ie the 600m con- 
tour is from a hill no higher than 699m, the 700m contour is from a hill no higher than 799m, etc. No hill or map 
features twice. (2 points each) 

6a 6b 6c 


7 Tops the god 


7a Which Marilyn Munro has most SubMarilyns, and how many? (1+7) 
7b Which Munro has most Graham Tops, and how many? (1+17) 

7c Which Corbett has most Graham Tops, and how many? (1+7) 

7d Which Graham has most Graham Tops, and how many? (1+1) 

Ze Which Graham knocked another Hill off the top in 1962? (2) 


8 Twin Peaks — Fiarach walk with me 


Using recent OS maps, turn this alphabetical list of hills into five distinct pairs. 
One point per correct pair, one point per valid reason. 


Beinn a’Chreachain Rame 

Beinn nan Eachan Ronas Hill 

Ben Macdui Sgurr a’Choire-rainich 
Bredon Hill Sgurr Sgumain 

Fionn Choire The Bochel 


9 Corrie Insano 


The following 12 phrases derive from 12 hill-related phrases/names, each of which has been translated from 
English into five other languages (Portuguese, German, Spanish, Italian, French although not in that order) and 
back into English each time. Your task is to work out the original phrase in each case. Those with web access 
will find the relevant Lost in Translation software at http://www.tashian.com/multibabel/, where candidate 
phrases can be typed in and translated. If you don’t have web access, or can’t be bothered logging on, then the 
questions can still be attempted with reference to the original sources. They're not all as hard as they might at 
first look. The parenthetical number after each phrase refers to the number of words in the original phrase. 
Each set of three questions includes one hill name. 

Examples: (i) Peak of the Horseman (2) is the translation of Knight's Peak (from Corbett Tops and Corbetteers). 
Not too hard, that. (ii) Garantiz | of the tin he who is not ill of the alcohol (8) is the translation of / can assure you 
that I’m not mad (from TAC55, p16). Trickier. (18pts total: 1% for each answer if absolutely correct, 1 if almost 
tight, 2 for a reasonable attempt or wrong but good) 


gawey 0} 346i ayy ~4907Nq ayy Buinsesqo 


From Munro’s Tables (1997 edition) From Corbett Tops and Corbetteers 
9a Structure of the cut (2) 9g Corbett had to collapse the association of fagotto (8) 
9b_ in the zone of the sketch (4) 9h _ As observing the buttock with all the list gathered (6) 
9c The emergency is not always-possible (5) 9i Thered one of deers had fallen (2) 

FromTAC55 From OS Landranger 44 
Sd_Banns of the point and the paranoicos proprietors (5) 9j Tree of the activator of the exit of the delivery of 
Qe Very surely (2) the mountain (3) 
of | must produce in the layer of the situation, mine that 9k Luminous assembly (2) 

esteem the characteristic of the midgie (11) 91 Devices of the cliff (2) 


9 


— Telegram from Telemark — 


Lord Nelson! Lord Beaverbrook! Sir Winston Churchill! Sir Anthony Eden! Clement Attlee! Henry 
Cooper! Lady Diana! 
Of all the many reasons to like and admire our North Sea neighbours, football commentator Bjerge 
Lillelien’s 1981 apostrophe on the occasion of Norway’s 2-1 defeat of England ranks pretty high. 
At the moment of unwonted triumph over an ancient enemy, Bjerge lighted upon this eclectic 
selection of icons of Englishness like a valkyrie upon a corpse-strewn field. Revenge for Stamford 
Bridge (the other battle of 1066) had been a long time coming, and was exacted to the full when 
Bjerge turned his verbal spear on the English leader. 
Maggie Thatcher, can you hear me? Maggie Thatcher! Your boys took a helllllll of a beating .. your 
boys took a hell of a beating! 
Robin and I had intended to go on a weekend camping trip to Rum, but the idea of being stuck in a 
tent in the rain for three days without any simple means of packing up and going home was just too 
daunting. So we hit on the idea of a weekend in Lillelien’s homeland instead. Cheapish Ryanair 
flights and a hire car were booked on the net, and we were away. 
It is remarkable to think that only seven-and-a-bit-hours after breakfast coffee at home in 
Kilmarnock, I was sipping Laphroaig at the summit of a Norwegian Munro. What’s the most distant 
significant top in Scotland I could have gained in a similar time, and involving scheduled 
transport, I wondered: Cairn Gorm, perhaps? Beinn na Lap? There’s a question for all you number- 
crunching tacoraks and stats-rats to chew on (after you’ve finished the Christmas quiz, of course). 
The hill in question was Himingen (or just Himing in English, the -en being the Norwegian enclitic 
definite article, as any fule kno), a rocky eminence which rises to a historically resonant 1066 
metres above GavlesjA loch. To get there we had to follow the Gavlesjavegen, which is, according 
to the guidebook, a toll road. We drove up this forestry track without let or hindrance, until we 
reached a broken-down sign which exclaimed BOM! in a Bjerge Lillelien style. At first we were 
concerned that this might be something to do with landmines, but a flick through the Norsk-Engelsk 
ordbok informed us that Bom means barrier, which it plainly wasn’t. Another sign advised us to take 
an envelope, fill it with 40 kroner, and deposit it in a little post box. It seemed like trying to 
rob someone by pointing your finger at him, cocking your thumb and announcing this is a stick-up. 
We were in a quandary: no wish to cheat the good folk of Norway, but able to scrape together only 
20 kroner in change. We could have put in a 100 kroner note, but were too skint (and, frankly, too 
mean) to countenance such excess (and I liked the 100 NOK’s portrait of Kirsten Flagstad, arguably 
the finest Isolde of the last century). Or we could just drive on — what about the principle of toll 
roads anyway? We compromised by putting 20 kroner in the envelope and writing by way of ambiguous 
explanation vi kommer fra Skottland. I was embarrassed to note 
that the tear-off permit wished us a Bjergean GOD TUR! 
Himing was a pleasant hill, reminiscent of Galloway in its 
roughness, pine forests and lochs. We met only one other group 
on the hill, and the summit log book (why don’t we have 
these?) confirmed that this German family had been the only 
other visitors that day. The entries went back over a year: 
there was a touching entry for 11/9/01, which (as far as I 
could translate) contrasted that day’s horrors with the tran- 
quillity and beauty of the fjell. The view over the mountains 
of southern Norway was indeed worthy of contemplation: but 
grey clouds were now settling over the distant nave and dome 
Heroes of Telemark of Gausta, Telemark’s 1881-metre highpoint. 


We camped that night at the side of the road, occasionally disturbed by rain and by law-abiding, 
toll-paying Norwegians driving up to their holiday hytter in the hills. Sometimes a 4x4 would slow 
as it approached our car, doubtless to check the windscreen for a valid permit, before being driven 
away again with a sorrowful shake of a blond head. The tax-dodger’s sleep was disturbed by the 
ghostly taunts of conscience: Ken Dodd! Al Capone! Lester Piggott! Tommy Sheridan, can you hear 
me? Tommy Sheridannn! The nightmare proved to be the result of a surfeit of jarlsberg, however. 
Next morning we made our escape scot-free, but with a promise to make up what we owed next time. 
The drive up to Gausta took us by the fjord-like Tinnsja, at the bottom of which rests a steamboat 
loaded with heavy water intended for the Nazi nuclear programme. It was sunk by local saboteurs 
before it could reach Heisenberg and his pals: another good reason to be grateful to the 
Norwegians. Turning the corner into the Vestfjorddal, we had our first close-up of Gaustatoppen, 
rising 1600m in three crow-fly kilometres. A road winds up to a high pass at about 1100m, where 
we found a car park busier than the Coe on a bank holiday Monday. Richard Webb noted in TAC53 that 
Norwegians have come late to the concept of peak-bagging: if so they are certainly making up for 
it on Saturday afternoons in Telemark. Hundreds of couples and families were following red paint 
marks up to the Gaustatopphytta where they purchased coffee, waffles and jam, and marvelled at the 
views over the rugged Hardangervidda plateau. Few were inclined, however, to follow the ridge to 
the true summit, an aggy jumble of sharp-edged quartzite blocks. There was a final step, remini- 
scent of the top of Stac Pollaidh, only very much bigger: a sort of Megalopollaidh, I suppose. 

A good day on Gausta finished at a riverside campsite, where a 330ml bottle of lager cost a mere 
£3.75. I would advise TACers to take their own, but for the facts that (a) it defeats one of the 
points of travelling, and (b) Norwegian customs allow the importation of a maximum of two litres 
of beer anyway. Norway also forbids the importation of fireworks, guns, drugs and potatoes. We 
smuggled our spuds in in crack form, mixed with flour and formed into scones. 

Norway is beautiful; the people are obviously and justifiably proud of their country; and best of 
all, you get to walk just about anywhere you like. Now that takes a hell of a beating. 


Gordon Smith 


The Book of the Bivvy, by Ronald Turnbull 


Cicerone Press, 2001, 144pp, ISBN 1 85284 342 X, £9. 


IF BIVVYING has never appealed, this book is unlikely | 


to change your proclivities. My only bivvy was one night 
in an orange plastic bag less than a mile from the sanc- 
tuary of a North York Moors scout hut. | remember noth- 
ing of the experience, though | have never wished to 


repeat it. Prompted by reading The Book of the Bivvy, | | 


suspect | was warm but damp rather than cold but dry 


that night. Lesson no.1: if you are warm you will be wet. | 


Your choices are shiver or drip, frostbite or trenchfoot. 

This book would make warts-and-all portraiture seem 
sycophantic. Bivvying for Turnbull is not about using a 
bag rather than a tent: it is a minimalist philosophy. No 
stove, no extra gear, no reading matter (unless you 
choose a fertiliser sack for your bag). There is no at- 
tempt to dissemble. The pleasure is not gained from the 
time in the bag: it is in the extended time outside the 
bag made possible because you are travelling so light 
that you can go further, faster, for longer. 

Perhaps because there is a limit to what you can say 
about a practice which is at best intrinsically uncomfort- 


able and often masochistically unpleasant, The Book of | 


the Bivvy deals with much more than bivvying. There 
are sections on Corbettbagging, photography, food and 


night walking, along with numerous tales of bivvy trips | 


undertaken, with varying amounts of route detail. These 
aspects are loosely intertwined and it is hard from the 
chapter headings to re-find Turnbull's bag-buy recommen- 
dations or his guide to the moon's phases. The index is 
glitchy: they are clearly very “Special Forces” which can 
appear on pages “117 687 73” of a 144-page book. 

The section on bivvy bag history is selective and could 
have been developed, particularly for example on the 
distinction between a traditional Scottish doss and a 
bivvy. Strangely, there is no discussion of the origins of 
the exotic word “bivouac”. According to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, it is not Inuit as | would have guessed 
but a French/German concoction dating from the Thirty 
Years War. (“Bivvy” appears in Jonathon Green’s won- 
derful Cassell’s Dictionary of Slang, given as a mid-late 
19th century word for ‘alcohol, especially beer [var. on 
bevvy]’. This neatly recycles the occasional Scottish 
conversion of “bivouacking” into “bevvy-walking” — Ed.) 

There are times when Turnbull’s discursive approach 
verges on hasty cut-and-paste. An anecdote about 


| 
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Alpine hut breakfasts and toilets starts and then stops 
within four-and-a-half lines. On page 69 he comments: 
“Gaiters are very useful and necessary items, oma- 
mental too in a heavy-legged sort of way. It is just that 
l’ve never had occasion to own a pair.” But on page 
94, avoiding a deer fence on Beinn Liath Mhor 
a’Ghuibhais Li [sic]: “We go round, and rise up the 
moor at least as steadily as the peat slop rises up our 
gaiters.” (Strange how people bad-mouth gaiters. They 
keep your feet dry, your socks clean and bits of heather 
out of your boots. Why should anyone dislike them?) 

Of a day on Beinn Ime and Beinn Luibhean, Turnbull 
writes: “No path joins Corbett to Munro, and nor does 
any guidebook.” But in their entries for Luibhean, the 
SMC’s The Corbetts, the McNeish guide, and the SMC 
Southem Highlands guide all suggest combining these 
hills, and for good measure Hamish Brown in Climbing 
the Corbetts links Luibhean with Ime, Namain and the 
Cobbler in a “satisfying round”. 

Yet there are gems among the jottings such as the 
description of how many different things Rothiemurchus 
can do with just three types of trees. The lapses dis- 
tract only slightly from an entertaining and thought- 
provoking book and maybe the lack of structure can 
be excused in a paean to the amorphous bivvy bag. 

If you are a hardened or wrinkled bivvyer, you will 
relish sharing the misery. If you are contemplating 
bivvying as a means to an end, there is valuable 
practical information scattered throughout. If, like me, 
you prefer to sacrifice distance and summits for the 
comfort of a leisurely evening with a brew and a book 
in a midge-free tent, this is the perfect reading matter. 
It only weighs 170g, and knowing how others are 
suffering will compensate for any aching shoulders. 


...and the man himself responds to the editorial disrepecting of Schiehallion in TAC54, pp8-9 


The Great Gray Man of Schiehallion 


ee that the Ed has admitted to being a “Gray man” — but | 


ow else to describe one who prefers the Beinn a’Ghlo “massif” 
to Bidean, Ben Alder, Beinn Eighe and Liathach? Being a sheep 
person himself it’s understandable that he got it wrong about the 
lumpen cow, which is the shape of Beinn na Lap (complete with 
surrounding brown squelch) rather than Schiehallion. In fact 
Schiehallion is an elegant tent shape (ahem, see TAC7, p& — Fd.), 
which is why they used it for inventing the contour line — a 
sufficient reason for loving it already — and for determining the 
universal gravitational constant G and for weighing planet Earth. 
This is considerably more exciting than England versus Brazil 
which most people seem to have found very exciting indeed. 

Furthermore there is an amusingly horrible quartzite slog route 
up it from the bothies at the back, and it is one of the few points 


{ 
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from which you can see the sea both ways (perhaps). Well, I 
saw something that I thought might be Schiehallion from Loch 
Eil while running the Lochaber Marathon. As well as upsetting 
the gray man Hewitt, Schiehallion is the Munro that reduced 
the Gray woman (Muriel herself) to tears — a creditable feat, 
surely? 

Another little-known fact: there is more than one way to take 
its photograph. In a daring departure from tradition I got it at 
dusk recently from Loch Tummel, not Loch Rannoch. And 
one final point in its defence: the Ed’s own article shows that it 
is in fact possible to write about this hill without referring to it 
as the Fairy Hill of the Caledonians — well, almost. Though clear- 
ly I have failed to achieve that this time. 


Ronald Turnbull 


Stob Press Stob Press Stob Press Stob Press 


Much (perhaps too much) has been written about dogs 
and hills over the years, both here and elsewhere, and 
certainly a considerable number of dogs have been 
round all the Munros. Hamish Brown famously completed 
rounds with successive dogs, and even managed the 
subversive coup of pseudonymously smuggling the first 


of these, Kitchy, into the official list of Munroists before | 


being rumbled. (See the 1985 SMC Journal, p197: | 
| all the other we'll-take-this-at-my-pace cat things. 


Munroist no.323, “Ketchil San, 1971.” Woof woof.) 

Very little however has been written about domestic 
cats and hills, for the obvious reason that they tend not 
to go together. There is however an extraordinary account 
in A Passion for Cats, a David and Charles book edited 
by Philip Wood and published in 1987 to mark the six- 


tieth anniversary of the Cats Protection League. Chapter | 


8, “Cats of Character’, opens with Fiona M Wilkie 
(Munroist no. 243) telling of her Siamese cat Jane, which 
surely holds some kind of record for feline hill activity. 
“When she [Jane] was six months old,” Wilkie writes, 
“| had a day alone on the Strathfarrar hills and decided 


to follow it with an off-day with Jane. | wanted a place | 


where | could safely let her off the lead but where she 
could not easily get hidden in undergrowth. We drove to 
Torridon and took her along the stalkers path up Beinn 
Eighe, the one that leads to the Coire an Laoigh with its 
red spur, starting at a small forestry clump where there 
used to be the remains of a cottage. | thought | should 
be able to keep an eye on her on the bare hillside and yet 
give her a good free run. Till we got well away from the 
road | kept her on the lead. When | decided to let her off 
she was thrilled. She is a compulsive purrer and she 
never stopped purring all that day. She went on and on, 
following me up the zigzags of the track and, before | 
was conscious of any great passage of time, there we 
were in the corrie at the end of the path. The peak of 
Spidean Coire nan Clach was not so far away so on we 
went. There is a rather messy bit, very steep, loose earth 
mixed with gravel 
and scree up which 
you crawl to reach 
the final quartz 
slope. On this amor- 
phous section Jane 
went in front and 
was always just 
ahead, waiting for 
me and purring. She 
did not like the final 
scree path to the 
trig point — it was 
rough and loose and 
we came into the 
wind. We paused for 
the briefest of mo- 
ments at the trig 
point and then be- 
: gan the descent. 
“| decided to look at the route over the ridge of the red 
spur itself, rocky and narrow. It was meant only to be a 
look but we went on and on, the apparent difficulties 
melting away. Jane was much better on the rocks than | 
was and when in doubt she simply walked onto my shoul- 
der and | had her loud purr in my ear. It took us three 
hours to get up and two to descend to the car on the 
Torridon road and we had both thoroughly enjoyed every 
bit of it” 
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Amazing. Quite aside from the ascent and the rough 
ground, the time taken was remarkably quick for any 
cat-related exercise. The old TAC cat Ebenezer was 
occasionally given to riverside strolls in Stirling (flat, and 
no more than a kilometre or so), but this was guaranteed 
to at least treble the time taken as compared with a 
humans-only wander, as he was forever sniffing around 
in verges and gardens, sitting down for a rest and doing 


Beinn Eighe wasn’t all, though. Fiona Wilkie goes on 
to detail Jane’s subsequent hill career, while noting that 
Spidean “was the only one she did on her own little 
paws”. Over 40 Munros were visited, along with Welsh 
peaks such as Moel Siabod, Y Garn and Glyder Fawr, 
all “on my shoulder or in my rucksack”. Wilkie offers 
several reasons for the lack of subsequent self-propelled 
expeditions. “[Jane] is very particular about the weather; 
she dislikes cold, wind and rain. If we come into condi- 
tions she dislikes, she burrows into my rucksack where, 
wrapped in a warm pullover, she sleeps her way over 
the summits. She covers many miles on my shoulder 
or lying on top of my rucksack. Hot weather does not 
appeal, either — she lies on the track and pants.’ 

Then there was caution on the part of Wilkie herself. “| 
realised very quickly that | had taken great risks with 
her on Beinn Eighe. She was off the lead and | was 
close to her all the time but | felt that a bird of prey could 
easily have carried her off if she had been any distance 
from me. | then acquired a hamess for her; to the har- 
ness is attached a strong lead and, to the lead, two very 
long bootlaces. Thus, she is on a 12ft lead, which gives 
her freedom but allows me control.” 

Jane will now have gone to the great cat basket in the 
sky: at the time of Wilkie’s account she was already 15 
years old and spending “most of her time asleep”. But 
she could well hold the record for the highest unassist- 
ed cat ascent in Scotland. Are there any similar stories? 


A cat-bagging pedant writes: The only flaw in the 
Torridon account is that neither Jane nor her owner/slave 
appears to have reached the actual summit of Spidean 


| Coire nan Clach. At the time this was often given as the 


972m trig point, but it is actually a trig-less point 21m 
higher and a couple of hundred metres to the north-east. 
So maybe the cat’s Top tick (and Spidean was then just 
a Top, rather than a full Munro as now) ought not to count. 
Having said that, it’s likely that Jane was simply inter- 
ested in the trig point and thus content to head downhill 
after having noted the bench plate number (which would 
have been at a comfortable eye-level for a cat). 


Back to dogs. Maybe it’s just the way the editor looks 
(or smells), but he’s sustained several entirely unpro- 
voked dog bites over the years, most recently in No- 
vember at the end of a round of Whin Rigg and Iligill 
Head in the Ponds. The circuit had been done clockwise 
from the Parkgate layby beneath Irton Pike: along the 
ridge, then down to Tongue Moor and back via Miterdale. 
All very enjoyable — despite some iffy weather and 
squelchy ground — until the final few minutes. The route 
through lower Miterdale uses a series of forest paths 
before joining a gravel track for the descent to the road. 
This stretch was predictably busier, and a woman with 
twa dugs (or whatever is their Cumbrian equivalent) was 
seen approaching, coming up the way. 

What happened next ought perhaps be termed “Doing 
a Princess Anne’. Both dogs were off the lead — fair 


enough given the circumstances — but only one was 
under control. While the docile lab padded obediently 
along at the woman’s heel, the other dog, a big black 
lurchery thing, hurtled up the intervening 100 metres of 
so of track and barged past at speed. It then swivelled, 
ran again from behind, leapt up and twice sank its teeth 
into the editorial sleeve. Thankfully the sky was driz- 
zling at the time, and the cagoule prevented any blood 
being drawn or diseases transmitted. But what was re- 
ally annoying — or, rather, just plain disheartening — 
was the reaction of the dog’s owner who had by this 
time arrived on the scene. The conversation went thus: 
Owner [halfway between concemed and mock cheery]: 
It's OK, she’s only a puppy. 


Editor [shaken, and just a tad indignant]: It's not OK. | 


She’s just bitten me twice. 

Pause of several seconds. Awkward silence. Owner 
doesn’t want to risk further editorial anger, and editor 
has no desire to make the owner feel intimidated — we 
were up an isolated track, after all. 

Owner [deliberately]: All right. It wasn’t OK. Goodbye. 
Now credit must be given to the owner for admitting 
culpability, as the normal reaction if challenged on 
such matters 
is to blame the 
walker/child/ 
parent for al- 
lowing them- 
selves to be 
jumped on / 
bitten. But it 
was predict- 
able, on glanc- 
ing back a min- 
ute later, to see 
that the biting 3% 
dog was still ~< 
neither close at heel nor on a lead. And what is it that 
makes dog owners trot out the “It’s OK, s/he’s only a 
puppy” line in such circumstances, even when mere 
muddy paws, as opposed to sharp teeth, are involved? 
Other versions include “It’s OK, s/he’s only playing” and 
“It's OK, s/he won’t hurt you.” Owner-insecurity, pre- 
sumably, but it's so common as to be near-endemic. 


The proof-reader adds: What the Ed omits to mention 
is how often the new TAC cat bites his (and my) ankles. 


for mentioning that adventure was to retum to a subject 


previously discussed in TAC: the status of not-quite- 
| anyone who qualifies but who hasn't yet been in touch 


2000ft hills. Four such summits rear above Albion's 


Plain, of which three give scope for “promotion” to the | 
| And finally, mention must be made of Douglas Legg, 


ranks of the 2000ers. The four — each metricated to 
609m (2000ft equates to 609.61m ie 610m) are Ren- 
wick Fell aka Thack Moor (Landranger 86/611462), 
Horse Head Moor (98/893768), Calf Top (98/664856) 
and Illgill Head (89/169049). These featured in TAC42 
(p18), TAC43 (pp18-19), TAC44 (p17) and TACS5O (p17). 


The mood in the house appeared to be that Renwick/ | 
Thack is definitely 609m, that Horse Head Moor or | 


some bump thereabouts has a reasonable claim on re- 


gaining the 610m status formerly accorded its neigh- | 


bour Birks Fell, and that Calf Top is a jury’s-still-out 
possibility. (Both the Ed and Richard Webb are sure 
there is marginally higher ground across the fence 
from the Calf Top trig, but Alan Blanco remained uncon- 
vinced after an autumn 1999 visit. What hasn’t been 
mentioned here before however is that a subsequent 


request to the OS for their most precise trig height 
produced 609.6m, which even allowing for it having 
been upwardly rounded converts to at least 1999.8ft, or 
around 1999ft 9¥%in. And at risk of sounding like a dod- 
gy email ad, an extra 2% inches can be easily found.) 

But back to Illgill Head. Part of the confusion here 
arises from Wainwright's Southern Fells. On page 7 of 
the relevant section, entitled “The Summit”, the old ras- 
cal writes: “[H]eavy sleepers should not so position 
themselves that they can slide down the gradual de- 
cline to the rim of the cliffs, 35 yards from the caim [...] 
There is a lower cairn in a rash of stones nearer to 
Wasdale Head: this may be mistaken in mist for the 
true summit on the northeast approach.” 

Anyone arriving at the 89/169049 summit with both a 
copy of Wainwright and the map in their rucksack (as 


| was the case on the editorial visit) could be forgiven for 


becoming confused, as the 609m spot is plainly a good 
deal further from the scree-edge than 35 yards. The 
answer lies in Wainwright's throwaway line about “a low- 
er caim”, and in the height he gives for the fell: 1983ft. 
He thought the SW top (which carries a 604m spot — 
presumably the caim — and a 603m non-pillar ground 
survey height on the cliff edge) was the higher bump. 
There is no reason to doubt David Purchase’s TAC50 
observation — he was “certain” that the NE top was 
the higher — especially as Wainwright makes another 
summit-location error on Whin Rigg. But the question 
remains as to the precise height of Illgill Head. Purchase 
was right to say that “the main summit is not at the 
stone shelter, but about 100 metres to the south”, but 
what is the height of this latter point, marked by a tiny 
caim on a small outcrop? If the mapped 609m height 
represents the outcrop caim then Iligill Head is definitely 
609m. If it’s the traditional summit (not to be confused 
with the Wainwright summit) then there might be scope 
for the number to be nudged up to 609.61m and so to 
2000ft. It ought to be possible for some GPS fiend to 


| ascertain which of these two adjacent points was “spot- 
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ted” as 609m by the OS — and, if indeed it was the 
lower of the two, then levelling between them ought 
then to be easy given the short distance involved. 


| An anti-cartographic pedant asks: Does it really mat- 
| ter? Probably not, but it would be nice to know. 


Speaking of Mr List, now’s the time of year when Alan 
Blanco sits at his computer eagerly awaiting end-of- 


| season Marilyn tallies from those who have climbed 


Anyway, enough ranting (for now). The main reason | 
| of the next edition of Marhofn. The 88 existing Marilyn 


600+ of the things — information that will form the basis 
Hall of Fame members will know about this already, but 


can mail Blanco at: alan@staclee.freeserve.co.uk 


64-year-old brother of long-time TAC subscriber Roger 
Legg. During 1999/2000 Douglas spent 500 days walk- 


' ing round the UK, an expedition forming the basis of No 


Fixed Abode (Colby Press, 39 Madeira Ave, Bromley, 
Kent, BR1 4AP, 320pp, ISBN 0 95420 510 3, £12 in- 
cluding postage.) NFA will be reviewed during 2003, but 
Douglas is already away again, walking round Ireland, 
raising money for Save the Children. Roger Legg is 
keeping TAC posted re his brothers progress, and also 
asks if readers Know of any mountaineering asylum 
seekers. He’s working on helping asylum seekers gen- 
erally (particularly just now trying to raise college fees 
for a Kosovan student named Eliana Thaci) and would 
be keen to hear from any TACers interested in such 
matters. The address is as for Colby Press, above. 


Chris Pearson gets into a little Exploratory difficulty 


BACK IN MARCH an email popped up on the rela- 
tive hills newsgroup (http://groups.yahoo.com/ 
group/rhb/) mentioning a joint Times / Ordnance 
Survey competition which had the unbelievably brill- 
iant prize of the complete set of Explorer maps, 
value around £3600. | don’t do the National Lottery 
— it's just chance. | don’t do the Times crossword 
— it’s too hard. But give me something with maps to 
puzzle over and I'll forget all other chores. 


Such was my confidence that | even started to work | 


out how much extra shelving would be needed. 
Maybe | would have to build an extension 
map wing ... Ah yes, | could picture it now. The prize 
was as good as mine. All | needed to do was to an- 
swer a few questions and claim my due. 

Saturday 3pm Rush out to buy a copy of the Times. 
A good sign: | found the last copy in my local Co-op. 
Saturday 5pm _ Easy-peasy. Drawing on 25 years of 
hill escapades, along with many books, maps and 
the internet, all but two of the ten questions (which 
involved identifying five map symbols and five photo- 
graphs) had already been answered. Soon be there. 
The deadline was still ten days away. A doddle. 


Tuesday pm Mailed the Times to ask if the purple | 


. the: | 


letter | included as one of the map symbols was in | 


fact shown correctly, as two lunchtimes spent pre- 
tending to buy maps and an evening spent web- 
searching had drawn a blank. 

Wednesday pm Swift reply from the Times: Sorry, it 
should have been a blue symbol and drawn clearer. 
A printing error. They even told me the answer: the I 
indicated free moorings on the Norfolk Broads Out- 
door Leisure map. 

Nine down, one to go. Just a photograph. A photo- 
graph that now feels irremovably etched on my ret- 
inas. A lovely photograph, showing a tranquil 
stream flowing through rich farmland and passing 
under a very old-looking, double-arch pack-horse 
bridge. A bridge that was to drive me nuts. 

The question in the Times was simple: Where is this 
Scottish pack-horse bridge? (It appears on the front 
cover of a new Explorer map.) 

Over the next three days | visited, still in pretending- 
to-buy mode, the Sheffield branches of Smith's, 
Waterstone’s and Blackwell's (two branches), and 
Jarvis in Matlock. | handled, scrutinised and secret- 
ively ticked off every Explorer map to have been 
published covering Scotland. But on the cover of 
none of these did the bridge appear. The OS web- 
site listed all the Explorers published at that point, so 
| knew | had covered all possibilities. Hmm. 

OK, so there was a mistake. In some ways this was 
good, as it would throw others off the scent of my 


prize. All | had to do was track down a distinctive | except for that bit of wood, but it was so hard to 


double-arch pack-horse bridge in lush-looking farm- 
land in Scotland. Shouldn't be that difficult ... surely? 


Time for a bit of strategic planning. 


Strategy 1 Web search. Lots of pack-horse bridges, but 
| could not for the life of me see the one shown in 
the Times photo. Google. Yahoo. Jeeves. Huh. 


| Strategy 2 Revisit all bookshops — as ever in pre- 
| tend-to-buy mode. | soon knew a lot about pack- 


horse bridges, drove roads, milestones, the coming 
of stagecoaches and similar interesting sidelines — 
but | still had no idea where the hell this particular 
bridge was. | kept assuming it would just be a case 
of turning a page and there it would be, but no. 
Strategy 3. This was becoming personal. | would 
crack this. Presumably others (if there were others 
similarly engaged) were finding it just as difficult. | own 
a lot of Landranger maps of Scotland, and the gaps 
were filled from the library. There were clues in the 
Times photo: the area had to contain a quietly flow- 
ing river with gentle slopes covered in fields of wheat 
or corn — it was clearly an arable, fertile area. | reck- 
oned this ruled out large chunks of Scotland and left 
just the coastal strips around the Beauly / Moray 
Firth, the east coast area around Dundee, and the 
Borders. 

All | had to do was to search the Landrangers until 
they photo-fitted the gentle contours with a river flow- 
ing from right to left (you could tell by the way the 
weeds were bent) under a bridge over which ran an 


KANE Yov sé€en 
Tis BRIDGE? 


unmetalled track with a meander to the left in the 
background beyond which a narrow strip of (conif- 
erous?) woodland ran at a particular angle up a 
slope away from the bridge with what looked like a 
straight road contouring the distant slope with a sin- 
gle building off to the right. Ought to be easy. 

Saturday again A week after the competition had 
come out and with the closing date the following 
Wednesday. By mid-afternoon, having discounted 
numerous possibilities, | had it: what | later knew to 
be Bluestone Ford on the Whiteadder Water, near 
Chirnside, Landranger 74/879550. It seemed to fit, 


judge distances and angles and gradients from the 
fuzzy photograph. It seemed like success ... possibly. 
| couldn't find any pictures of the ford on the web, so... 
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Strategy 4 Phonecalls. | rang local places that might 
help. The Chirnside Hotel — answerphone, on holiday 
all week. The Chirnside Inn — hopeful, new owners — 
not sure about old bridges but “hang on, I'll get Jack 
for you, he’s been here for years.” Jack came on. 
“Yes, it’s lovely here, yes there was a bridge, washed 
away in a big flood in 1956 | think. Don’t know if it was 
a pack-horse bridge, though.” 

Doubts creep in. Next, the local post office — closed. 
The police station at Duns — closed, but calls trans- 
ferred to Hawick at weekends. Hawick very keen to 
help but | knew from the start they didn’t have a clue 
what | was on about. “There are lots of bridges 
around here, you know.” 


Strategy 5 Desperate measures. With calls to locals 
not working, | rang about train times. | could buy a 
day return, Sheffield—Berwick, tomorrow, Sunday? 
Doing the work | was neglecting while on the train, | 
could then hitch or run seven miles out to the White- 
adder Water and seven miles back to Berwick. This 
did seem excessive — and expensive — but ob- 


sessions are dangerous things. And what if | was | 


wrong? Luckily, | then thought up an alternative plan 
that might just work. 


Strategy 6 | photocopied the photograph 40 times 
and sent it with a covering pleading letter (and an 
offer of a bottle of scotch if | won) to a blitz of police 
stations, youth hostels, tourist information offices, 
fishing clubs, canoe clubs, post offices and outdoor 
activity centres. | covered everywhere from Mont- 
rose down through the Borders. During the 40-minute 
drive to work on Monday morning my colleague was 
persuaded to lick all the envelopes shut and stamp 
them (first-class given the rapidly approaching deadline). 
Tuesday evening Five replies. The police had circu- 
lated the picture all round their eastern division (Mont- 
rose to Dundee), but no one had recognised it. | can 
imagine the message: “Will all units keep an urgent 
lookout for an ancient bridge — believed to be hiding 
in our area.” The Scottish Canoe Club had moved, but 
the lady opening the letter kindly rang to say she had 
thought about the bridge but didn’t recognise it. A call 
came in from a youth hostel warden who had checked 
all his books to no avail. Berwick Tourist Information 


likewise didn’t know, but suggested | tried Peebles 


| Tourist Information. | had already written to them and 
| — success! — they rang (as did Peebles post office) 


to say the bridge was in Stow, across the Gala 
Water. Landranger 73/458444. Yippee. 

It was then that | received an email from the Times 
in response to my worried/puzzled eleventh-hour 
message asking if the picture was indeed actually 


| on the front of an Explorer map as stated. | quote their 


reply in full: “Thank you for your e-mail message dat- 
ed 10 March 2002. The answer to question 9 is 
‘Stow’, Explorer 338, which will be published today.” 
They thus confirmed the answer which | had al- 
ready found by a somewhat harder route — and at 
least | was now able to be 100% confident when mail- 
ing in my entry before the next day’s deadline. It 
was then just a case of waiting for the winner’s phone- 
call ... which never came. The winner — and proud 
owner of a complete set of Explorers — was announc- 
ed the following Saturday. It was someone from 
Cheshire, a Callum Robertson, who had no doubt 
been busy putting up shelves for some time. 

The published result included an apology for the qual- 
ity of printing of the symbols, along with a comment 
that the pack-horse bridge had caused a lot of prob- 
lems. You don't say. 

| was rather annoyed with the Times, on two counts. 
First, it was clearly impossible for any entrant to 
have seen the photograph on the map’s cover when 
the map was only published the day before the clos- 
ing date and would not have made it into the shops 
until a day or two afterwards. The Times shoved the 
blame on to the OS for assuring them that the com- 
petition was correct — but did at least admit that 


| they must do better next time in getting their facts right. 


Then there was the ease with which the Times 
people had told me the answer before the deadline 


| when | had already found out the hard way. | should 


really just have asked earlier, | suppose. How many 
others — Callum Robertson included — had been told 
the answers? 

Anyway, I’m a lot wiser if still mapless — and I’ve 
just applied to go on Mastermind. Specialised 
subject? The bloody pack-horse bridges of Scotland. 


Dear TAC, 


The problem with the 14m Southerness 
trig (TACSS5, p12) is not so much that it 
has disappeared, more that the hill it sat 
on has been eroded. So many visitors 
have come and gone that the said 
sandhill now has a 1m-2m deep circu- 
lar depression in its centre. The remains 
of the trig pillar lie in the bottom of this 
hole. It may not appear on the latest 
Landranger 84 because having sunk to 
a mere 12m above sea level it no longer 
remotely serves the function for which it 
was erected. | am disappointed that the 
OS did not at least think to indicate the 
position of this pillar with a blue tourist 
information symbol. It has been a land- 
mark for generations of holidaymakers 
at Southerness. The resort is now much 
the poorer. 


Another trigonometrical titbit is the 
existence of a double pillar on Sighty 
Crag (LR80/601809). The original 
pillar has been smashed and a sec- 
ond one built beside the remains. 
How many readers know of another 
case where this has happened? 


Yours, Peter King, Dumfries 


Ed. — On Ben Cleuch in the Ochils 
an old trig pillar forms part of the sum- 
mit shelter cairn; when the new pillar 
was erected | do not know (but would 
be interested to learn). And Richard 
Webb has reported two ex-pillars on 
Stob an Eas (56/185073). What is 
interesting here is whether the new 
pillar acquires the old benchplate 
number. On Ben Cleuch — a primary 
station, S1605 — it evidently has. 


Fa 
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Dear TGO (er? — Ed.) 


| think you are a bit harsh about 
Cameron McNeish and his website. He 
is scrupulous in restricting himself to 
links to his own interests. Perkin 
Warbeck’s article in TAC52 (p20) re- 
ferred to Cameron McNeish's Munro 
calendar. |, too, like the caiendar and 
wanted to order one by mail order. So | 
recently went to Cameron McNeish’'s 
website. Can you order it there? No! 
Even though Cameron McNeish no 
doubt gets a share of the royalties 
for supplying the text, the calendar is 
actually a Colin Baxter publication and 
Cameron McNeish will have nothing to 
do with its publicity. Clearly a man to be 
applauded for sticking to his principles. 


Betta run, Henry Marston 
ae Saunas Winona 


NOX 101997 


Letter You 


Dear TAC, 


| have received some junk mail from 
the Ramblers’ Association which 
claims that “Thanks to the Ramblers, 
Britain's landscapes have been safe- 
guarded from unsightly and polluting 
developments and over 130,000 miles 
of public paths are available for walk- 
ers...", and that ‘the Ramblers ensure 
that walkers everywhere have access 
to the places they love...”. 

| have no doubt that the Ramblers’ 
Association has done much useful 
work, but from what | have read of 
access problems in some parts of 
England and Wales, the above state- 
ments appear to be wishful thinking 
rather than factual. To appear to claim 
sole credit for all 130,000 miles of 
paths is perhaps arrogant. 

They further state that “By joining 
the Ramblers’ Association for only £20 
a year [...] you will be providing your- 
self and thousands of others with the 
chance to stay on their feet this winter.’ 
| fail to see how | need to be a mem- 
ber of any organisation to stay on my 
feet. As to how the thousands of oth- 
ers come in to the picture, | cannot 
imagine. 

| have nothing against the Ramblers’ 
Association or what they stand for. 
Maybe some time in the future, if | am 
no longer fit enough for hillwaiking, | 
might even take up the kind of ram- 
bling they seem to be interested in. 
However, | do think they should cut 
out the hype from their sales pitch. 

On a different issue, | came up 
against a “No Unauthorised Persons 
Beyond This Point" sign at the start 
of the route up Beinn Ruadh from the 
south end of Loch Eck, as described 
in Andrew Dempster’s Grahams 
guidebook. Ironically, the reason for 
access being denied was that new 
paths are being constructed to improve 
public access. No one was around to 
object, and one new path did provide 
good access to the top edge of the 
woodland, some of which looked 
rather impenetrable. It may not be 
fair to judge works which are still far 
from complete, but | have my doubts 
as to whether the new path will sur- 
vive heavy rain. 


Cheers, Les Cunningham, Inverness 


Ed. — Re access difficulties in 
Englandandwales, this has come in 
rom Ken White (aka Val Hamilton's 
dad): 

“Foot and mouth bans still well pub- 
licised in Shropshire. Checked today 
[21 November 2002]. 

1 Cockshutt — on A528 at 126/ 
435294, Millennium Hall parish notice 
board. ‘All Rights of Way are Closed’ 
Penalty for contravention £5000. This 
is the official Shropshire County 
Council notice and is reinforced by a 
further local notice. 


2 On A495 Ellesmere—Oswestry 
road at 126/385341, ‘Disease Preven- 
tion — Foot and Mouth KEEP OUT’. 
| spoke to a member of Cockshutt 
Parish Council weeks ago but noth- 
ing has happened. In the Long Mynd 
area, though, all the fences which 
were erected have long since been 
removed and that area is back to nor- 
mal and fully open to all.” 


Dear TAC, 


Further to the article in TAC53 (p3), 
we too have encountered a spectral 
canine (and an equally spectral 
owner) on the hills. It happened sev- 
eral years ago, one September day 
on Ben Cruachan. We had dropped 
down to the path that runs alongside 
the dam. It was early evening, there 
was a chilly breeze and drizzie fall- 
ing: not ideal dog-walking weather. 
As we walked along, | saw the figure 
of a man with a large black dog head- 
ing towards us on the path, no more 
than 400 yards away. | lost sight of 
them but expected to meet them as 
we rounded a bend. However, there 
was sign of neither man nor dog. 

We kept looking out, but in vain. 
There were no cars in the car park at 
the head of the dam, nor was there 
any sign of the man or dog (nor, in- 
deed, anyone else) on the road that 
leads down to Loch Awe, nor the path 
leading down to Falls of Cruachan 
station. We've never quite managed 
to decide whether they were just 
tricks of the light, or something more 
ghostly. 


Yours, Sam Harney, Reading 


fesse is Shy nn Sanaa ae As ie ae ae 
Dear TAC, 


The reaction of the OS “customer re- 
lations co-ordinator’ (| must get a job 
title like that) to Grahaeme Barrasford 
Young's evidently justified criticism of 
Exp391 (TAC5S5, p8) shows what 
market forces have done to OS staff. 
Not just because of the “small scale 
series” (priceless!), but also because 
the lady apparently believes that well- 
founded criticism can be exorcised 
with PR-speak. 

| would have suggested a different 
tactic to Grahaeme, though. He 
should have altered his name to the 
more resounding Major G Barrasford 
Young and have written a letter 
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(mailed from a suitable artillery 
barracks) about the impossibility of 
doing proper target practice with the 
present 1:25000 map. | bet the tone 
of the reply would have been differ- 
ent. 

That said, if | ever got lost on 1000 
miles of Highland walks it was my 
fault. A comparison with European 
maps for accuracy would show that 
the OS 1:25k maps score pretty high. 
The Swiss of course come out on top, 
proving that a capitalist country can 
provide a first-class public service. 


| could hardly believe my eyes read- 
ing lan Mitchells comparison of SNH 
etc with the Nazis “insofar as they 
put conservation before people” 
(TAC55, pp16-17). I'd like to know 
which “facts” he has unearthed that 
would permit a comparison with the 
Nazi occupation of Norway. Has 
SNH burned villages and put their in- 
habitants in camps? Are crofters 
doing forced labour for the RSPB? | 
suppose lan is now building up a re- 
sistance movement of Scots refugees 
in Ireland, modelled on the Norwe- 
gian army in neutral Sweden. The 
staff of the Resistance Museum in 
Oslo, on being told of the reason for 
lan’s work in their archives, must 
have been rather puzzled. Or, just 
possibly, appalled. Because they 
know what Nazism did. 


Yours, Paul Hesp, Vienna 


PS — Whatever his shortcomings, the 
owner of Letterewe (TAC55, p19) is 
not a German “Herr” van Vlissingen, 
but a Dutch “meneer” van Vlissingen. 


Pee ene GNI Mn aan eRe ANON 
Dear Editor, 


What is lan R Mitchell driving at in 
TAC5S5 (p19)? He says he wonders 
what JMT members and members of 
a wider public would think of Caroline 
Tisdall, who supports the Countryside 
Alliance, being on the board of JMT. 
Caroline stood for election as one of 
the 21 Trustees and was elected by 
the very members Mr Mitchell is re- 
ferring to. After serving three years 
she stood again — and was re- 
elected again by those members. 

Doesn't Mr Mitchell like democracy? 
It is open to any member of JMT to 
stand for election — that's what de- 
mocracy is all about. It is up to can- 
didates to put in their election state- 
ment what they are about and | would 
have thought Caroline's statement 
made it very clear who she was and 
where she was coming from. 

| hope the day never comes when 
JMT only elects people whose views 
accord with those of Mr Mitchell. It is 
vital for the organisation that different 
skills, experience and interests are 
represented on the board and that 
we have a good mix of people willing 


to give a great deal of time and effort 
on a purely voluntary basis. 

Of course JMT consulted with croft- 
ers and graziers and with climbers 
and walkers about foot and mouth 
— and of course we took their views 
into account. As a Trust committed to 
working with local people we wished 
to reach agreement with graziers — 
and in the huge majority of cases this 
was done in the very early stages of 
FMD. In an outbreak whose effects 
were felt for many months, climbers 
were being welcomed back to Ben 
Nevis only three weeks after the out- 
break thanks to the efforts and 
goodwill of local businesses, graziers, 
owners and climbers and walkers. 

Mr Mitchell goes on to claim that 
“not an inconsiderable amount” of 
JMT income comes from sheep sub- 
sidies. Wrong. JMT receives no in- 
come from sheep subsidies. On Skye 
subsidies go to the locally-based 
manager of the farming partnership 
who is running the farm at Strathaird 
as his own enterprise. 

Readers who would like the facts 
on JMT are welcome to go to our 
website at www.jmt.org. 


Yours, Nigel Hawkins 
Director, John Muir Trust, Dundee 


ER 
Dear TAC, 


The one good point to be taken from 
the letter from Paul Ormerod re the 
generator at Barrisdale (TAC55, p19) 
is that he will probably not be coming 
back. Who does he think he is? He 
lives under the Heathrow flight path, 
his own choice | suspect, and then 
takes advantage of the hospitality 
shown by Steven and Phyllis who live 
in the stalker’s cottage at Barrisdale 
only to complain about a small gen- 
erator. Steven and Phyllis live and 
work there ail year. Should they be 
using candles and listening to clock- 
work radio? 

After many visits by myself and my 
wife, | can safely say that there is a 
large enough camping area to be 
able to avoid hearing the generator. 
Perhaps Paul Ormerod was wanting 
to be camped as close as possible to 
the toilet, kitchen and running water. 
In fact if he stays at home he will have 
all this plus the noise of jumbo jets. 

| challenge anyone to tell me of a 
better-situated campsite with facilities 
— albeit modest — and friendlier care- 
takers, all for the princely sum of 50p 
a night. 


Yours, David O'Donnell, Milngavie 


Hisipee Stes a A SR EUS RAE ERI OR eS ERATE 
Dear TAC, 


| would like to take issue with Ronald 
Turnbull (TAC54, pp9-10), not to de- 
fend Great Gable but to dispute his 
assertion that Mont Blanc must be 


forgiven for having a boring route to 
the summit. Now | wouldn't claim 
familiarity with every ascent of this 
mountain. There may well be horri- 
ble ways to the top, but it is hard to 
avoid a strong suspicion that the 
route he has in mind is the so-called 
“normal” route by way of the Gouter 
Hut and the Bosses ridge. This is not 
boring at all. Gaston Rebuffat in his 
coffee-table book on Mont Blanc 
describes the Bosses ridge as one of 
the finest snow routes in existence 
and he has pictures to prove it. 

Much as | love Snowdon, it is ri- 
diculous to suggest that the walk up 
beside the railway is less boring than 
the Bosses ridge. Indeed it is surely 
Snowdon which needs forgiveness 
for the existence of the railway, al- 
though | would not be elitist enough 
to claim that an ascent thereon would 
be boring. 


Yours, Ann Bowker, Portinscale 


Dear TAC, 


Recently | climbed Great Gable and 
feel | must take Ronald Turnbull to 
task. Gable is great! This is praise 
indeed as | am not a big fan of the 
Ponds — too many paths, too many 
people and too twee for my liking. 
Perhaps it was the sunny day, the 
good company and the large dram 
of Dalmore to celebrate my hubbie 
Pete's entry into the Marilyn Hall of 
Fame that clinched it, but it was a 
damn fine hill. 

On the other hand | totally agree 
with Val Hamilton about Rum. | ran 
into none of the problems Val experi- 
enced and even got good weather 
for the ridge (which | thoroughly en- 
joyed), but still found it a disappoint- 
ment. | went expecting to see some- 
thing special to show for all the 
money and effort that had been put 
into the place over the years — lots 
of wildlife perhaps. Sadly, it was not 
to be. There was also no community 
as everyone living there, except the 
teacher, was an SNH employee. 

I'd also like to add my own big dis- 
appointment to the list: Ben Tee. “One 
of the best of Corbetts” is how Ha- 
mish Brown's describes it, and this 
Richard Wood chap has climbed it 
1000 times, so it must be pretty spe- 
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cial. Well, no, actually. Gorgeous day, 
stunning view — shame about the hill. 


Yours, Helen McLaren, Muckhart 


Ed. — Ronald Turnbull in turn defends 
Schiehallion on page 11 here. 


PPS NA EE et Ge a Sl Ne ROT 
Dear TAC, 


Helen McLaren and Jon Metcalf's 
article on whisky (TAC52, pp12-13) 
got me thinking of hill-associated real 
ales. After a day on the hill | find the 
Aviemore brewery's Cairngorm Ale 
(5.0% alcohol by volume) to be a re- 
freshing golden lager. A darker beer 
from the same brewery is Strathspey 
Ale (4.2% abv), and the same stable 
produces Ruthven Brew (4.0% abv). 

The Isle of Skye brewery produces 
the oaty Hebridean Gold (4.3% abv) 
and the amber strong ale Blaven 
(5.0% abv). Also available are the 
bitters Black Cuillin (4.4% abv) and 
Red Cuillin (4.2% abv). 

Harviestoun at Dollar gives us the 
Great British Beer Festival's multi-gold 
winner Schiehallion (4.8% abv), while 
the 4.1% abv Ossian's Ale comes from 
the Inveralmond brewery in Perth. 

On the high tops the Ptarmigan 
(4.5% abv, Harviestoun) watches the 
antics of the Raven (3.8% abv, Ork- 
ney). The Black Isle brewery provides 
the Golden Eagle (3.8% abv) and the 
Red Kite (4.2% abv). On the river 
there may be a Goosander (4.0% abv) 
with a Wagtail (4.5% abv) in the car 
park and a Yellowhammer (4.3% abv) 
singing from the gorse. 

Perhaps the tent has been pitched 
near some Scots Pine (7.5% abv from 
Heather Ale), through which a Stag 
(4.1% abv, Tomintoul) might pass. As 
the sun sets it is pleasant to contem- 
plate the Summer Dim (4.0% abv from 
Valhalla, Unst). 

On another matter, David McVey on 
the decline of the SYHA (TACS55, pp4- 
5) missed out the closure of the district 
offices. Many years ago | joined the 
SYHA at the Aberdeen district office 
and a little later, because of the over- 
the-counter service, became a life 
member. Over the past few years, how 
many prospective members have 
been lost because of a lack of a local 
contact point? 

Earlier this year | called in at Aber- 
deen hostel to pick up a copy of the 
handbook. | thought | had boarded an 
urban Marie Celeste. Though the front 
door was wide open, the reception bell 
was not answered and in a nearby 
lounge a TV was blaring away. | left 
empty-handed. You can imagine my 
impressions of the SYHA. 


Yours, Derek Selbie, Bucksburn 


Ed. — Re beers, I'm particularly fond 
of a foaming tankard of Dunkery 
Futtock (0.7% abv, Albion Ales) after a 
hard day on the Quantocks. 


NOX 101107 


Letter You 


Dear TAC, 


My recent Scottish visit took me to 
Stirling hostel. A very nice place, but 
in a five-people dormitory there had 
to be a shower, WC and sink in the 
room instead of on the corridor. This 
led to more than cramped conditions, 
and made it impossible to relax before 
retiring into a sweat-filled atmo- 
sphere. 

En-suite facilities do not help in a 
hostel! | share the deeply-felt regret 
about the loss of so many great hos- 
tels, some of which | have been very 
happy to use from 1976. 


Tschis, 
Barbara Kalckreuth, Munich 


Dear TAC, 


| stopped using SYHA hostels alto- 
gether about six years ago having 
finally got sick of the petty rules and 
regs. The final straw was being shut 
out of a hostel having had a monster 
day on the hill, arriving back five min- 
utes after the doors had shut (and 
not via a pub, either). Also, | quite like 
to relax with a beer after a hill day 
when I’m on my hard-earned holi- 
days! | also like to get away early on 
to the hill, particularly in winter, and 
have had one too many bollockings 
for daring to make a cup of tea at 
6:50am! 

| started using the independents, 
and have never looked back. Friendly, 
geared-up to hill/canoe/bike folk, and 
the facilities in most knock spots off 
the SYHA hostels. A mimimum of 
rules, but they're not needed any- 
how as the folk who use them self- 
regulate. A whole lot better experience. 

| wonder just who the SYHA see as 
their customer base? It seemed to be 
50-somethings plus the odd foreign 
backpacker at the hostels | used. How- 
ever, | was at Braemar SYHA as part 
of a large group from Bury Mountain- 
eering Club on Jubilee weekend. | 
wasn't particularly looking forward to 
the SYHA part of the deal, but we had 
a great time. The managers (a couple 
with young kids) were brilliant, and in 
many ways made the weekend. There 
were some bits and pieces organised 
for those who wanted (walks, a ceilidh 
and a very interesting lecture/slide 
show by the ranger from Muir of 
Dinnet). Could this be partially due to 
the fact that the manager is a hillgoer 
and a member of the MRT? 

So, one | would go to again, but I'm 
afraid that the SYHA in general has 
lost my business, especially since 


they now seem to see themselves as 
a cities-only organisation 


Yours, lan Johnston, Alford 


asa ee eae eee 
Dear TAC, 


Re Hamish Brown's query in TAC5S 
(p20) about a name for the pass north 
of Tyndrum, it is known in railway cir- 
cles as County March Summit. Not 
very poetic | am afraid, though it might 
sound better in Gaelic. The deriva- 
tion of the name from the meeting of 
Perthshire and Argyll at the summit 
suggests that the builders of the 
West Highland Railway were — like 
Hamish — unable to find a local 
name for the pass. The railway sum- 
mit is at 1024ft. 


Regards, John Massey, Beith 
ES cts RUS Tene OH RS ENR EM] 
Dear Ed, 


Well, this is a first. Been reading 
TAC for a few years now but this is 
the first time I've been compelled to 
comment on some outrageous 
slander, but such is my reaction to 
the mighty John Cunningham being 
labelled an “under-achiever” by 
Robin N Campbell (TAC55, p3). This 
nonchalant throwaway line cannot 
be let pass. In the eyes of many, 
Cunningham ranks with Nimlin, 
Murray, Marshall, Cubby through to 
new kid on the block Dave Mac- 
Leod as arguably the finest of their 
generations. He was known as a 
man of character and strength who 
was admired from afar by many but 
was a friend to many more. One of 
the Creagh Dhu’s real gems. 

This man led many pioneering first 
ascents which climbers today, in 5.10 
rubber and overloaded with friends, 
still find a challenge as they progress 
through the grades. Whortleberry 
Wall, Guerdon Grooves, Gallows 
Route, Agony and Bluebell Groove 
(E4, 6a in 1958), to name but a few. 
“Under-achiever" does not sit well 
with the man who forced the first 
route up the central wall of Creag 
a’Bhancair. Could it be that Cunning- 
ham failed to possess the necessary 
amount of tweed in his wardrobe to 
meet Campbell's approval, or would 
membership of the notorious Creagh 
Dhu in itself suffice? Scrutiny and 
analysis of Campbell's The Munro- 
ist’s Companion may lend some 
weight to this argument. 

| don’t know if a severe critical 
analysis of Cunningham in a techni- 
cal sense would prove even one iota 
of truth to Campbell's statement, but 
one look at the character of the man 
knocks it for six. However, | am al- 
ways interested in listening to unrea- 
sonable arguments should Campbell 
care to attempt to justify his remarks. 

It's probably a little strong to char- 
acter-assassinate Campbell by 
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“Write toTAC: 
3 Ferry Orcharc 


kenneth, Stirling, FK9 SND _ 
Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 


association to his clan forefathers, but 
i's always tempting. He has had a free 
pop at man unable to defend himself 
and who in my view will forever remain 
a Scottish mountain legend who gave 
his life in vain trying to save the lives 
of others. 


Yours, with spleen vented, 
Mark “Rooster’ Ruis, Embra 


PS — Anybody else out there playing 
the geocache game? It’s a damn sight 
more interesting than looking for trigs/ 
benchmarks. www.geocaching.com 


Robin N Campbell writes: 
Cunningham wore plenty tweed, and 
quite right too. Wool is a renewable re- 
source and a mountain product be- 
sides, so why dress yourself in heavily- 
processed fossil fuel sucked from the 
bowels of the Earth? In calling him an 
under-achiever | am not name-calling. 
There's nothing wrong with being an 
under-achiever — it just doesn't cut it 
as a subject for biography. Take my all- 
out absolute hero Thelonious Monk, for 
instance, who showed how to play jazz 
on the piano in the 50s, free-wheeled 
through the 60s and gave up in the 
70s. How does a biographer cope with 
that? So far none have. 

| had the good fortune to know John 
Cunningham tolerably well, and — like 
everyone else who knew him — | 
counted him a stainless hero, He was a 
technical genius, and a charming and 
intelligent man. In my defence |.can do 
no better than to quote my own words 
(Alpine Journal, 2000, p313): 
“Cunningham had an interesting climb- 
ing career embracing besides British 
crags, the Alps, New Zealand, the Him- 
alayas, South Georgia and the Ant- 
arctic. His routes from the 40s such as 
Autumn Slab, Gallows Route and 
Guerdon Grooves on the Buachaille set 
a new standard in Scotland, much as 
did the routes of Arthur Dolphin in Eng- 
land; in the 70s he perfected the ‘mov- 
ing piton’ method of ice climbing which 
swept step-cutting (alas!) into the his- 
tory books. So he was an important 
climber [...] But there is a curious fea- 
ture of Cunningham's climbing [... ] 
Given his prodigious ability, Cunning- 
ham was (in conventional terms) an 
under-achiever. In Scotland, he made 
few routes to compare (in terms of 
quality) with Smith's Gladiator's Groove 
on Arrochar, with Walsh's routes in 
Skye and Glencoe, and with McLean's 
Subtraction and Torro on Ben Nevis. 
And beyond Scotland, though undoubt- 
edly dogged by very bad luck, he did 
not leave much of a mark. Yet all 
would agree that from his first efforts in 
the mid-40s until the mid-70s there was 
no more capable climber in Scotland.” 
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he hillwalker’s first thoughts on seeing a fence looming 


ahead is to wonder if it will be topped with barbed wire. | 


If not it is usually easily surmounted, but otherwise out 
come the old fertiliser bags carried especially for this pur- 
pose. Judicious use thereof is usually enough to facilitate 
an injury-free passage. No doubt male walkers have more 
to lose from a careless crossing, — but if, as the latest 


glossy mags suggest, the hills are now peopled largely by | 


glamorous fashion-conscious bunny girls then the thought 
of ripping one’s designer-label trousers may be just as 
dreadful as that of damaging vital body parts. 

As old age brings diminished agility we find such ob- 
stacles more of a problem and so were very interested to 
read a book on the history of the horrible stuff — which, it 
tells us, was invented in 1874 as a way of fencing the prairies. 

Razac concentrates on three particular applications 
of barbed wire. Its use in concentration camps is well 
known, a horror reiterated here. One has read this so 
many times that perhaps it loses some of its power to 
shock. But tellingly this English translation (from the 
French published in 2000) includes, along with the faces 


looking out from Auschwitz, a photograph taken on 6 | 


February 2002 at Guantanamo Bay. 

Equally horrifying are the scenes from the trenches, this 
time describing, the use of barbed wire to delimit no man’s 
land and putting, a new emphasis on the futility of war and 
its impact on the ordinary soldier. 


But it is the original function of the wire as a means | 


of claiming and confirming land ownership which will 
have the greatest resonance with today’s hillwalkers. The 
Homestead Act of 1862 gave any American citizen the 
right to own 160 acres of land so long as it was cultivated. 
In theory this right extended to the American Indians, 


but cultivation was entirely alien to their culture and the | 


fencing of the land prevented access to their traditional 
hunting grounds. It was mainly this, rather than the battles 
of the traditional movie, which drove the Indians west- 
wards and eventually destroyed their way of life completely. 


This must surely invoke the sympathy of those of us | 


who find alien the concept of rights of way as corridors 
through the wide empty spaces of the hills, fenced off 
by barbed wire or by some unwritten rambler’s code of 
conduct. 

The second half of Barbed Wire: A History to some ex- 
tent repeats the thoughts invoked by the scenarios in the 
first half. Barbed wire is used for both inclusion and exclu- 
sion. Those controlling the wire create a space in which they 
and their friends and allies are included. The prisoner is 


excluded from society and from a normal existence. The 
author makes no attempt to discuss the question of 
when such exclusion might be justified either to punish 
the prisoner or to protect society, a dilemma highlighted 
by the inclusion of the Guantanamo picture. 

As Razac points out, barbed wire without surveillance 
is easily penetrated. There are few hills in Britain from 
which the determined walker is excluded. Where fert- 
iliser sacks fail then wire cutters can be employed. In other 
countries exclusion may be more rigorous. There are 
many mountain summits around the world crowned with 
closely guarded military installations. There are places 
where the landowner may shoot unwanted visitors and 
where PRIVATE notices are more than just dissuasion to 
the more timid walker. Mount Whitney, highest summit in 
the contiguous USA, is one of many places where access 
is rationed and by permit only. In areas that are well patrol- 
led or surveyed electronically the need for wire disappears. 

The conclusion of this thought-provoking book is rather 
disappointing, as Razac relapses into orthodox socialist 
rhetoric suggesting that the main reason for exclusion 
might be economic inability to contribute to the consum- 
er society. Perhaps the book was written a few years 
too early, because it does not look beyond the use of 
CCTV cameras to eliminate the great unwashed and un- 
wanted from shopping malls and exclusive housing 
estates. It fails to mention the much greater threat from the 
GPS transmitter which may soon be fitted in every car, not 
only able to detect speeding transgressions but also 
capable of noting how long you have been parked sus- 
piciously close to that private hill. 

The technology exists to implant a microchip in us all 
and to record our every movement from birth to death. 
Some parents are already seeking to do this to their child- 
ren, ostensibly to pro- 
tect their cotton-wool 
kids from abduction. 

The issues address- 
ed in this book are 
just as topical today 
as in the 19th century 
wild west and it ... 
should be read by 
everyone who values 
their freedom to “ 
break through barr- , 
iers, barbed or other- 
wise. 
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Sizes XL, L, M. A handful of earlier-design (but popular in their day) shirts remain: TAC48 cover (XL only) and TAC3 


cover (L+M only). Just £9 or £12 with a sub. 


Books/booklets: World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40 inc p&p). Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Ala 
Dawson / Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20). Grahams and New Donalds, Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20). Hewitts an: 
Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of Ireland, ED Clements, £3.70 (£4.20 
Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books 

plus TAC sub: £30. Also: The Relative Hills of Britain (publ. by Cicerone, 1992): £9 inc p&p. TAC sub: £6 for six issues. — 
Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for books/booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry Orchard, Cambus 
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kenneth, Stirling, FK9 SND. 


